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ment of the insane, boards of health, and statistical techniques for census-taking. By the 1870s the need for more specialized professional organizations was keenly felt.
The precedent set by the statisticians in 1839, the ethnologists and orientalists in 1842, the geographers in 1852, and the etymologists in 1859 was rapidly acted on in the 1870s and 1880s by an increasing number of specialists who formed their own learned organizations. In 1869 the American Philological Association met for the first time; ten years later the Archaeological Institute of America was established; and two years later the American School of Classical Studies at Athens opened. The Modern Language Association, organized in 1883, testified to the advance of special interest in its field. In 1884 the American Historical Association began its activities, and the following year the American Economic Association took shape. So marked was the specialization in the social studies field that early in the twentieth century the political scientists and sociologists formed their own organizations, and so did specialists in international law.
Even in the more precisely defined fields the rise of specialists led to the subdivision of labors; thus in 1888 the American Society for Church History was organized, to be followed in 1897 by the American Irish Historical Association, and by a dozen or more similar interest groups. The American Psychological Association was established in 1892, nine years before the American Philosophical Association was founded.
The organization, professionalization, and specialization of scholarship through Teamed societies went on apace. At least 79. local and national learned societies were formed in the 1870s, 121 in the 1880s, and 45 in the 1890s. In 1908 the Handbook of Learned Societies listed 120 national and some 550 local societies (including, it is true, such unusual ones as the American Mosquito Extermination Society). The tendency toward further breakdowns in specialized organization went on unabated. In 1915, however, the more general interests of scholars in higher education found expression in the newly formed American Association of University Professors, which was designed to promote higher standards of teaching, scholarship, and research, and to protect academic freedom.
Learned societies broke down the isolation of scholars by bringing them together for annual meetings. But they promoted investigation in many other ways. They stimulated the preparation and publication